OLIVER CROMWELL
determines in no small measure where he goes when
the desert is behind him. Cromwell spent his in four
ways: (1) in tending his fields and cattle, (2) in culti-
vating his religious life, (3) in resisting Bishop Laud's
attacks upon religious freedom, and (4) in reading
the records and books of the Thirty Years' War then
raging. Each morning, before starting his day's work
in the fields, he gathered his family around him and
spent the first hours in Bible study and prayer. Was
this only a pious escape mechanism in which he sought
comfort, as his detractors would have us believe? That
would hardly account for the growth in character which
a few years later earned him the name "Ironsides."
Rather it was the means by which a man, troubled about
his health, the welfare of his family, and the liberties of
his country, sought understanding and strength. He
found little help in the cold and formal ritual of the
Anglican Church, so he attended one of the "lecture-
ships" which the more vigorous Puritans were estab-
lishing throughout England at this time. A "lecture-
ship" was a preaching mission carried on by zealous
Puritan clergymen who worked much in the fashion of
John Wesley's preachers a century later. The zeal of
these evangelists and their tendency to apply their re-
ligious principles to current political and social issues
brought them under the condemnation of Bishop Laud
who tried to suppress them by cutting off their sup-
port Cromwell helped to raise subscriptions for the
one which he attended so that the gospel as he under*
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